Roderick  Belton  John 


Roderick  Belton  John  was  born  in  Marleboro  county,  South 
Carolina,  July  11,  1859.  The  son  of  Captain  James  Thomas 
John  and  Mrs.  Margaret  (McRae)  John,  he  inherited  the 
strength  of  two  great  lines,  Welsh  and  Highland  Scotch.  While 
he  was  yet  a  lad,  the  family  moved  to  the  Caledonia  neighbor- 
hood in  what  was  then  Richmond,  now  Scotland  county.  It 
was  never  my  privilege  to  know  his  mother,  but  in  after  years, 
as  pastor  of  Caledonia  church,  I  was  closely  associated  with 
his  father,  and  count  him  easily  one  of  the  great  men  of  my 
acquaintance. 

Though  living  on  a  farm,  Brother  John  had  excellent  early 
advantages.  His  father  and  his  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Peter 
McRae,  saw  to  it  that  the  local  school  had  a  series  of  well 
equipped  teachers.  Later  he  spent  three  years  at  Wofford  Col- 
lege, over  which  presided  that  prince  of  men  and  teachers.  Dr. 
James  H.  Carlisle.  While  here  he  was  impressed  with  a  call 
to  preach.  In  a  vain  effort,  as  he  himself  told  me,  to  escape 
that  conviction,  he  left  Wofford  and  entered  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in  1880.  He  taught  school 
in  Richmond  county  two  years  and  acted  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  that  county  one  year.  During  1882-83  he 
attended  the  Biblical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1883. 
In  each  of  the  three  colleges  which  Brother  John  attended, 
though  in  equipment  they  fell  far  short  of  their  present  rank, 
he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  some  of  the  greatest 
Christian  scholars  of  that  day. 

In  December,  1883,  he  joined  the  North  Carolina  conference  " 
at  Statesville.  His  appointments  were  as  follows:  1883-5, 
Chapel  Hill;  1886,  Central  church,  Raleigh;  1887-90,  Greenville; 
1891-3,  presiding  elder  Washington  district;  1894-5,  the  first 
presiding  elder  from  our  conference  on  the  Elizabeth  City  dis- 
trict; 1896,  St.  Paul  church,  Goldsboro;  1897-9,  Centenary,  New 
Bern;  1900-03,  Wilmington  district;  1904,  Kinston;  1905,  Wash- 
ington district;  1906-9,  Raleigh  district;  1910-13,  Fayetteville 
district;  1914-15,  Smithfield;  during  the  year  1916  he  was 
elected  president  of  Carolina  College,  Maxton,  which  he  held 
until  1922;  1922,  supernumerary;  1923,  superannuate;  1924, 
Roseboro  circuit;  1925  until  his  death,  superannuate.  He  was 
thus  a  pastor  16  years,  a  college  president  six  years,  a  presid- 
ing elder  18  years,  and  on  the  retired  list  nearly  seven  years. 

He  was  elected  an  alternate  to  the  general  conference  of 
1910  and  sat  as  delegate  during  its  closing  hours.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  our  paper  problem  and  was  one  of  those 
whose  investment  of  thought  and  money  saved  our  Advocate 
in  a  critical  hour.    He  was  acknowledged  one  of  the  wisest 
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among  us,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  both  by  the  leaders  and 
his  lesser  brethren  in  many  matters. 

My  own  association  with  Brother  John  began  when  he  came 
to  Chapel  Hill  as  pastor  toward  the  close  of  my  student  life 
there.  As  my  pastor  there  and  later  as  my  friend  and  almost 
elder  brother,  he  added  much  in  many  ways  to  my  life.  On  the 
other  hand  this  close  association  enabled  me  to  know  him  and 
to  appreciate  him  as  few  could.  To  others  he  might  seem 
hard;  I  knew  the  tenderness  of  his  kindly  heart  and  his  loyalty 
to  his  brethren  and  to  his  church.  To  an  acquaintance  he  some- 
times appeared  stolid;  and  others  close  to  him  knew  how  al- 
most abnormally  keen  was  his  sensitive  soul. 

As  a  preacher  he  did  not  practice  the  arts  of  an  orator.  In- 
deed he  did  not  practice  art  in  any  department  of  his  life.  His 
intense  hatred  of  sham  made  pretense  of  any  kind  impossible 
to  him.  But  in  the  pulpit  as  in  all  his  work  he  was  strong. 
One  of  our  most  intelligent  women  who  heard  him  preach  often 
said  to  me  recently,  "You  might  have  to  make  yourself  listen 
to  the  beginning  of  Mr.  John's  sermon,  but  if  you  did  that  you 
would  have  to  listen  to  the  balance  of  it."  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  serve,  several  years  after  in  each  case,  the  churches  to 
which  he  gave  12  of  the  15  years  of  his  pastoral  care.  The  rec- 
ords and  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best  showed  a 
wise,  faithful  and  constructive  pastoral  work  in  each.  His  four 
years  at  Greenville  came  at  a  transition  period  in  the  life  of 
the  town  and  of  the  church;  and  judged  by  the  records  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  pastorates  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge. 

The  period  of  his  service  as  president  of  Carolina  College 
was,  I  fear,  a  time  of  trial  to  my  friend.  As  the  events  proved 
it  was  a  hopeless  situation.  Perhaps  he  did  all  that  could  have 
been  done.  But  the  task,  reluctantly  accepted,  was  to  him  a 
heavy  burden.  Nevertheless  he  gave  himself  to  it,  and  many 
of  the  teachers  and  students  went  out  into  life  broader  and 
stronger  because  of  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

But  the  18  years  spent  in  district  work  was  Brother  John's 
chief  contribution  to  his  church.  For  that  office  he  was  nat- 
urally fitted.  Criticism  of  the  presiding  eldership  is  usually 
from  those  who  are  not  well  informed  enough  to  know  its  im- 
portance in  our  itinerant  system.  Then  there  are  those  who 
emphasize  the  incidental  rather  than  the  essential  in  the  of- 
fice. These  may  not  appreciate  the  work  done  by  Brother  John 
as  presiding  elder.  But  one  who  shares  with  your  writer  the 
belief  that  the  presiding  eldership  is  the  most  important  of- 
fice in  the  church  and  who  believes  with  me  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  throughout  the  district,  wise,  construc- 
tive planning,  ability  to  measure  men  and  skill  to  .fit  men  to 
tasks,  with  courage  and  fidelity  to  do  what  one's  best  judgment 
demands  without  fear,  favor,  reward  or  hope  of  reward— to 
such  an  one  the  work  of  R.  B.  John  through  18  years  on  five 
districts  is  a  service  beyond  words.  I  feel  sure  his  Master  has 
said  of  it,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 


December  26,  1886,  Brother  John  married  Miss  Sallie  War- 
ren Atwater  of  Chatham  county.  Their  happy  married  life 
only  lasted  six  years  as  she  died  at  Greenville,  December  22, 
1891.  To  this  union  were  born  two  daughters:  Margaret,  now 
Mrs.  N.  T.  Holland  of  Durham,  and  Louise,  who  died  in  the 
bloom  of  her  girlhood.  June  25,  1902,  he  married  Miss  Fiorina 
Worth,  who  not  only  shared  with  him  the  labors  of  his  minis- 
try until  the  end,  but  who  has  made  large  contribution  on  her 
own  part  to  the  life  of  the  church  through  the  work  of  the 
woman's  missionary  society.  When  he  first  took  a  retired  re- 
lation they  established  their  home  in  Fayetteville.  He  has 
busied  himself  with  his  farm.  She  has  been  a  teacher  in  the 
city  high  school.  Fayetteville  has  been  enriched  by  their  resi- 
dence here. 

When  I  came  to  Fayetteville  two  years  ago  as  pastor  I 
found  in  them  appreciative  friends  and  loyal  helpers.  Brother 
John  was  already  breaking  under  the  strain  of  years  and  dis- 
ease, but  he  was  often  in  my  home  and  regularly  in  his  place 
in  church.  Some  months  ago  it  became  manifest  that  his  mal- 
ady was  serious.  With  characteristic  quietness  and  complete- 
ness he  set  his  house  in  order,  and,  with  seeming  realization  of 
all  that  was  involved,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  physi- 
cian. At  one  time  there  seemed  hope,  but  after  months  of  suf- 
fering and  helplessness,  he  quietly  fell  asleep,  August  25,  1931. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  pastor,  the  funeral  services  in 
Hay  Street  church  were  conducted  by  the  presiding  elder.  Rev. 
W.  A.  Cade.  At  his  request,  Rev.  W.  R.  Royall,  a  long  time 
friend,  paid  tribute  to  the  departed.  Aided  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Haw- 
kins, they  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  own  chosen  place  in  the  Lau- 
rinburg  cemetery. 

Indeed,  my  brethren,  we  have  lost  a  great  man,  a  great 
Christian  and  a  great  servant  of  God  and  his  church.  Verily, 
a  prince  in  Israel  has  fallen.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson. 


